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COLLIER AND MATTHEWS’S INVASION OF VIR- 
GINIA, IN 1779. 


[We have here in hand a small volume, entitled “ A Detail of 
Some Particular Services Performed in America, during the 
years 1776, 1777, 1778 and 1779, Compiled from Journals and 
Original Papers, Supposed to be Chiefly Taken from the Jour- 
nal Kept on Board of the Ship Rainbow, Commanded by Sir 
George Collier,” &c., Printed for Ithiel Town, from a manu- 
script obtained by him, while in London, in the summer of 1833. 
New York, 1835. In his advertisement prefixed to this work, 
Mr. T. says: “‘ The following pages are a true copy, printed 
from a manuscript fairly written out, purchased by me in Lon- 
don, ata public sale of autographs and manuscripts from the 
collection of a private gentleman,” &c. He adds: “ This man- 
uscript was left with the librarian of Congress library in 1834, 
and read by some of the most respectable historians of our 
country, who were of opinion that it should be printed and laid 
before the public.” Mr. T. accordingly proceeded to have it 
printed, and subsequently presented a copy of the work to the 
library of our Virginia Historical Society ; from which we now 
make the following extract relating to Collier and Matthews’s 
Tavasion of our State, in 1779, which we think our readers will 
find highly interesting, and, we presume, may consider as sub- 
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stantially true; though they must of course make due allow- 
ance for the colouring of the article, as it is manifestly written 
by a British pen.] 

In this prosperous and tranquil state was the colony of 
Nova-Scotia, when, about the middle of February, Sir 
George received the important news (by a vessel sent ex- 
press to him from New-York) of the recall of Rear-Admi- 
ral Gambier, (who had succeeded Lord Howe,) and of Sir 
George being appointed Commodore and Commander-in- 
Chief of all His Majesty’s ships and vessels in America, 
His presence being necessary at New-York as soon as pos- 
sible, he used the most speedy means for his departure, 
which took place on the 7th March, in company with the 
Hunter, and several sail of transports with troops for that 
place. 

Sir George, at taking leave of the colony, had the satis- 
faction of again receiving the most convincing proof of 
their sensibility of the services he had rendered them. He 
was waited upon by deputations from the Council, and 
likewise from the merchants. who all testified their concern 
at his departure ; he was honored likewise by an affection- 
ate visit of adieu from General Maclean, (who commanded 
the troops,) accompanied by all the field-officers of the 
garrison. The House of Assembly was not at that time 
sitting. 

A boisterous passage at that season of the year was to 
be expected, and it was extremely so; incessant storms 
and intense cold, together with foul winds, made it the 3d 
of April before the Rainbow could reach New-York; some 
of the transports Separated, and one of them, in which 
were one hundred and seventy-five troops, with women and 
children, struck upon the Barnegat Shoals (near Egg Har- 
bour) and was lost. Allon board perished except twenty- 
seven, who climbed up the shrouds and masts, till they, 
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were saved by rebel boats, and carried prisoners to Phila- 
delphia. 

A day or two after Sir George’s arrival, Rear-Admiral 
Gambier sailed for England in the Ardent, carrying also 
with him three of the best frigates, notwithstanding .he 
knew the great want of ships in America. The Raisonable 
of 64 guns, arriving at New-York from Rhode-Island, Sir 
George hoisted his broad pendant on board her. 

One of the first objects of the Commodore’s attention, 
was to make himself master, as near as could be, of the 
true state of the ships under his command ; but the closer 
he inspected particulars the more mortification he received. 
The noble fleet of near one hundred sail of men-of-war 
which had been a year or two before there, under the com- 
mand of Lord Howe, were now the major part of them 
vanished. Numbers of those had been wrecked, foundered, 
and Jost ; many had been sent to England, and not repla- 
ced; seven were destroyed at one time by D’Estaing at 
Rhode-Island ; so that the fleet which remained under the 
command of Sir George was not only extremely reduced 
in number, but scarcely three ships ameng them were in a 
condition of service, being very foul for want of cleaning, 
and all very tll manned; whilst the privateers sailed in 
shoals from New-York full of men, and frequently inveig- 
ling those belonging to the King’s ships to desert and join 
them. 

Sir George now saw with concern that he was invested 
with almost a nominal command, and without power; be- 
ing charged with protecting the King’s settlements, and 
carrying on the war along a most extensive continent, (his 
jurisdiction reaching fromthe North Cape, upon the Island 
of Cape Breton, to the Bahama Islands to the southward,) 
without Aa/f the number of men-of-war necessary to form 
a chain of cruisers, much less to relieve them, or to have 
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a spare ship for occasional services. Many of the guard- 
ships stationed in rivers and bays, for protection of naviga- 
tion or of posts, had been there between two or three 
years, and were ready to sink for want of caulking and re- 
pairs; the men-of-war at Georgia rotten and leaky for the 
same reasons, and the men starving for want of provisions, 
which, for causes Admiral Gambier could best explain, had 
not been supplied in proper time; to add to their uncom- 
mon distress, he had judged it right to send the victuallers 
for tWeir relief, the ordinance stores for the garrison, and 
some large ships with rich cargoes, (bound there,) without 
the escort of any man-of-war, and conducted only by a 
merchantman of 20 guns. This intention was publicly known 
a month before they sailed, and the consequence was, that 
the rebels at Boston sent three of their cruisers to wait for 
the convoy, who accordingly met with and captured the 
whole without the least resistance whatever! a most severe 
blow, which ruined some considerable merchants, and had 
very near been attended with the most fatal consequences 
to the King’s ships and garrison in Georgia. 

In this distressed and painful situation Sir George found 
things when he assumed the chief command. He had 
every thing to apprehend and very Hittle to hope. The mem- 
ory of his former exertions, he dreaded, would be erased 
by the too great likelihood that the enemy might take ad- 
vantage of his imbecility, and the wretched state and arrange- 
ment of his fleet, which rendered it impossible for him to 
give proper protection to commerce, or prevent insults to 
the King’s settlements. 

These reflections were succeeded by others, that however 
deficient the force was, committed to his direction, it was 
nevertheless incumbent on him to employ it in the best 
manner possible for the service of his country ; that merely 
acting on the defensive was not only disgraceful to the King’s 
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cause, but would give fresh vigour to the rebels, and draw 
on attacks from them; that the way which seemed most 
feasible to end the rebellion, was cutting off the resources 
by which the enemy carried on the war ; that these resour- 
ces were principally drawn from Virginia, by her trade in 
tobacco, &c.; that an attack on that province, and the 
shutting up the navigation of the Chesapeake, would pro- 
bably answer very considerable purposes; and if not of 
itself sufficient to end the war, would drive the rebels to 
infinite inconveniences and difficulties, and especially as 
Washington’s army was constantly supplied with salted 
provisions sent by water through the Chesapeake. 

After the most mature consideration, the Commodore 
was convinced of the great use as well as facility of the 
enterprise, and he communicated his opinion upon it to 
Sir Henry Clinton, (the Commander-in-Chief of the army,) 
who acknowledged great advantages to the King’s affairs 
might be drawn from it. He lamented that the feeble state 
of the army with him would not admit of his sparing many 
troops, till he had reinforcements from England, for which 
reason the intended attack could be only desultory; but 
he consented to send any number Sir George might think 
necessary, provided they did not exceed two thousand 
men. ; 

Where people have the same object in view matters are 
easily adjusted and settled. Sir Henry Clinton was always 
zealous to promote the King’s service ; this enterprise was, 
therefore, soon planned, and the necessary orders issued 
for the men-of-war, the troops, and the transports, to be in 
readiness. The Commodore determined on going himself, 
and General Matthews, of the Guards, was appointed to 
command the troops. 

The regiments that embarked were the Guards, Prince 
Charles’s Hessian Regiment, Royal Volunteers of Ireland, 
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and the 42d; amounting in the whole to one thousand and 
eight hundred men, besides artillery, &c., &c. 

The men-of-war consisted of the Raisonable, Rainbow, 
Solebay, Otter, Diligent, Harlem, sloop, and Cornwallis, 
galley, together with twenty-eight transports. The Sole- 
bay, however, (though she could be ill spared,) was coun- 
termanded and ordered to reinforce the convoy going with 
victuallers and stores to Georgia, in the room of those 
which Admiral Gambier sent, and who were taken entirely 
from the circumstance of their having no convoy. 

The 5th of May the men-of-war and transports all got 
safe over the bar at Sandy-Hook, and with a favourable 
wind pursued their course to the southward. 

The passage was uncommonly fortunate, for on the 8th 
the Capes of Virginia were discovered, and the same even- 
ing the fleet anchored among the shoals off Willoughby’s 
Point, where, though a most terrible and severe thunder 
squall came immediately on, none of the ships received 
any damage. 

The want of a sufficient number of men-of-war, obliged 
Sir George to accept the offer made by the owners of sev- 
eral privateers, of receiving them under his command, and 
employing them on such occasional services as they might 
be fit for. In passing the Capes of Virginia the Commo- 
dore ordered the Otter, and some of these light infantry 
armed vessels, to push up the Chesapeake, and the same 
night a considerable firing was heard from that quarter. 

At dawn of day next morning some rebel galleys were 
discovered making their escape up James river from Hamp- 
ton Roads, where soon after the Raisonable anchored, be- 
ing unable (through her great draught of water) to proceed 
further. The Commodore, however, immediately left her 
and went on board the Rainbow, where he hoisted his broad 
pendant, and led the fleet as high up Elizabeth river as the 
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tide would admit ; but falling calm, the signal was made to 
anchor, which the fleet obeyed. Early the next morning 
Sir George proceeded up the river, in a small armed schoo- 
ner, to reconnoitre the fort, and to get information (if pos- 
sible) of the enemy’s strength. Having seized two of the 
inhabitants, he learned that the rebels had very few troops 
in that neighbourhood, the present visit being totally un- 
expected. 

The calm still continuing, the ships were not able to 
move ; but the first division of troops went into the flat- 
boats, led by Sir George Collier and General Matthews in 
the Rainbow’s barge, and covered on the flanks by the 
Cornwallis, galley, and several gun-boats, carrying a six or 
nine pounder in their prows. 

A breeze springing up before the boats had advanced 
two miles, the ships weighed their anchors and followed 
up. The sight was beautiful, and formed the finest regatta 
in the world. Signals were occasionally made from the 
Commodore’s barge, to advance, or to halt, by the display 
of a small red or blue flag; had there been a necessity for 
retreating, a white one was to have been shown. 

When the leading boat was within less than a musket- 
shot of the intended place for landing, a signal to halt was 
made ; the galley and gun-boats then advanced, and kept 
up a warm cznnonade towards the shore for several min- 
utes, which the rebels returned from the fort, but most of 
their shot fell short. On the gun-boats ceasing firing the 
troops pushed ashore at a spot called the glebe, about two 
miles from the fort, and landed without the least opposi- 
tion. The flat-boats were then sent back to the transports 
for the second division, which, together with the artillery, 
horses, and some baggage, were safely landed the same 
evening. 

It was agreed between the Commodore and General, 
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that a joint attack upon the fort, -by sea and land, should 
be made early in the morning; the Rainbow to batter it 
from the river, and the troops to storm it at the same time. 
Every thing was prepared for the attack, but the enemy, 
with great cowardice, abandoned it in the night and fled, 
leaving the thirteen stripes flying. The troops soon took 
possession of the rebel’s works, which were found of as- 
tonishing strength towards the river; the parapet was four- 
teen feet high and fifteen feet thick ! surrounded with strong 
timber dove-tailed, and the middle part filled with earth, 
hard rammed. A great number of heavy cannon were 
taken in the fort, with ammunition, provisions, and every 
necessary for defence. The town of Portsmouth, within 
half a mile of the fort, was taken possession of at the same 
time. Norfolk, on the opposite shore, and Gosport, where 
the rebels had fixed a very capital marine-yard for building 
ships, were all abandoned at the same time by the enemy, 
and the men-of-war moved up into the harbour, where they 
moored. _ 

The enemy, previous to their flight, set fire to a fine ship 
of war of 28 guns, ready for launching, belonging to Con- 
gress; and also to two large French merchantmen, one of 
which was loaded with bale goods, and the other with a 
thousand hogsheads of tobacco. 

The quantity of naval stores, of all kinds, found in their 
arsenals was astonishing. Many vessels for war were ta- 
ken on the stocks in different forwardness; one of 36 
guns; one of 18; three of 16 guns; and three of 14; 
besides many merchantmen. The whole number taken, 
burnt, and destroyed, whilst the King’s ships were in the 
river, amounted to one hundred and thirty-seven sail of ves- 
sels! A most distressing stroke to the rebels, even with- 
out other losses. 

A great deal of tobacco, tar, and other commodities, 
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were found in the warehouses, and some loaded merchant- 
men were seized in the harbour. Many of the privateers 
and other vessels fled up the different branches of the river, 
but as there was no outlet the Commodore either captured 
or destroyed them all. 

The town of Suffolk, famous for their sedition and for 
banishing every loyal inhabitant out of it, was also taken. 
Nine thousand barrels of salted pork, which were stored 
there for Washington’s army; eight thousand barrels of 
pitch, tar, and turpentine, with a vast quantity of other 
stores and merchandise, were all burnt and destroyed, to- 
gether with several vessels in the harbour richly laden, none 
of which could be brought away, as several bodies of armed 
rebels appeared in the neighbourhood. 

The damage the enemy sustained in various parts of the 
province, by this enterprise, was immense. Numbers of the 
inhabitants began to think it was time to make submission 
to their offended sovereign ; and the Commodore and Gen- 
eral had innumerable applications for that purpose. The 
little squadron of Light-armed vessels, with the Otter, had 
considerable success ; they took some schooners and sloops 
laden with tobacco, and kept the rebels on the banks of the 
rivers in constant terror and alarm; they had, however, 
positive orders from the Commodore to do no wanton acts 
of cruelty, burn houses, or in any shape molest innocent 
people ; but in spite of every endeavour to prevent it, some 
little irregularities happened. The privateers had no idea 
of order or discipline, and Sir George found it extremely 
difficult to restrain these lawless people within any decent 
bounds. Among the rest of their cruel and wanton mis- 
chief, they set fire to the houses of four poor families near 
Cheriton, in Northampton county, (upon the banks of the 
Chesapeake,) which had been mostly esteemed as a Joyal 
district. Such outrages, especially unprovoked, must al- 
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ways give pain tohumanity. A small sloop laden with salt 
(a scarce and dear commodity in America) had just been 
seized by one of the Rainbow’s boats, up a branch of the 
river; the commodity was useless to the fleet, but of great 
value to the inhabitants; Sir George seut this vessel and 
salt, under a flag of truce, to Cheriton, with the following 
note: 


“ Sir George Collier having with great concern just learn- 
ed that a New York privateer has acted so contrary to hu- 
manity, as to burn four houses belonging to poor people 
near Cheriton, Sir George will cause his disapprobation and 
abhorrence of such practices to be signified to those who 
have been guilty of it; and commiserating the case of the 
unhappy sufferers, has directed a small vessel laden with 
salt, to be sent to them as some remuneration for their 
losses. 

Rainbow, in Portsmouth harbour, 

17th May, 1779.” 


The boat and flag of truce returned with the following 
letter from the lieutenant of the county of Northampton: 


“ Sir,—Your letter, addressed to the people who had 
their houses lately burnt by a privateer, near Cheriton, has 
fallen into my hands, together with the sloop and cargo 
mentioned in the same. Of the four houses which you 
suppose to be burnt, one only was quite consumed, the 
others were happily extinguished, one or two of them be- 
ing first plundered. I will cause an exact and faithful es- 
timate to be made of the loss sustained, and your bounty 
impartially divided according to their several losses; the 
sum may not perhaps be adequate to their whole loss ; but, 
however, give me leave to say, that I cannot express my 
feelings at this signal instance of humanity; especially as 
it is the first of the kind that has fallen under my observa- 
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tion, though numberless have been the sufferings of the 
people on this shore, of the same nature. 
I am, Sir, Your most obedient servant, 
ISAAC AVERY, County-Lieutenant, 
Northampton. 
Fort Simpson, 24th May, 1779. 

To Sir George Collier, Commodore and Commander-in- 

Chief of the British fleet in America.” 


The following note was at the same time brought back 
by the flag of truce, together with eight lambs, which Sir 
George caused to be given to the sick men: é 


‘Several gentlemen very respectfully present their com- 
pliments to Sir George Collier, and beg leave to present 
him, by the bearer hereof, with eight lambs. We are, with 
all due respect, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 
GEORGE SAVAGE, 
HENRY GREY, 
DANIEL ROBERT HOAL, 
T. L. FULLWELL.” 

The Commodore having received an account from the 
captain of His Majesty’s ship Raisonable, (which from her 
draught of water could not proceed higher than Hampton 
Roads,) that three persons, whom, from some particular 
circumstances, he suspected as spies, or upon some sinis- 
ter designs, had come on board the Raisonable, under sanc- 
tion of a flag of truce, with the undermentioned paper 
from the titular Governor of Virginia. He had, therefore, 
caused them to be detained till he had Sir George’s direc- 
tions concerning them. 


"In Council, 13th May, 1779. 
Permission is hereby given to Captain Peter Bernard to 
go with a flag of truce on board His Britannic Majesty’s 
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ship now in Hampton Roads, and make application to the 
Commander-in-Chief of the British squadron in Virginia, 
to obtain the restitution of four negro slaves, said to be on 
board some of the British ships, and belonging to William 


Armistead, Esquire, of Gloucester county, and run away 
from him. P. HENRY.” 


The Commodore caused it to be signified to P. Henry 
that the business of his sovereign’s ships in Virginia, was 
neither to entice negro slaves on board, nor to detain them 
if they were found there. Nevertheless, His Majesty’s 
colours, in all places, afforded an asylum to the distressed, 
and protection upon supplication. 

That he, however, could not seriously imagine three gen- 
tlemen would come upon so insignificant an errand as they 
pretend; but that they were sent by Mr. Henry as spies, 
notwithstanding which as they had approached under the 
sanction of a flag of truce, it should not be violated, but 
they suffered to return, with an injunction not to venture 
again to gain intelligence through a channel which ought 
to be sacred, and never prostituted to such purposes. 

General Matthews having made application to the Com- 
modore that the troops might be re-embarked on the 24th 
May, in order to return to New-York, Sir George endeav- 
oured to dissuade that measure being carried into execu- 
tion, till the return of the express he had sent to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army, to whom he had wrote in 
very strong terms, pointing out the infinite consequence it 
would be to the King’s service, the keeping possession of 
Portsmouth, as the doing so would distress the rebels ex- 
ceedingly, from their water communication by the Chesa- 
peake being totally stopped, and by which Washington’s 
army was supplied with provisions, and an end put to their 
foreign trade ; that the natural strength of the place was 
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singularly great both by sea and land, and might be main- 
tained with a small force against a very superior one ;* that 
the marine-yard was the most considerable in America, and 
the quantity of seasoned oak timber there, for ship build- 
ing, very large ; which, as well as a vast deal of other stores, 
could not be embarked there for want of vessels, but might 
be sent by degrees to England, where it was much wanted ; 
that the favourable disposition of the province seemed to 
promise very happy consequences from cherishing it, and 
by showing the King’s faithful subjects in Virginia, that 
they were not abandoned, but would be encouraged and 
protected ; that the delay could notbe great at any rate to 
wait Sir Henry Clinton’s answer to this representation, as 
it might be expected every day. 

General Matthews, however, conceiving himself tied 
down to the Jetter of his instructions, did not care to re- 
cede, and preparations were therefore made for abandon- 
ing this valuable settlement. As many of the naval stores 
as could be carried away were shipped off, but great quan- 
tities were unavoidably left behind and set on fire. The 
conflagration in the night appeared grand beyond descrip- 
tion, though the sight was a melancholy one. Five thous- 
and loads of fine seasoned oak knees for ship building, an 
infinite quantity of plank, masts, cordage, and numbers of 
beautiful ships of war on the stocks, were at one time in a 
blaze, and all totally consumed, not a vestige remaining, 
but the iron work, that such things had been !f 

The fort, which had forty-eight embrasures, took great 
labour of the pioneers and troops to destroy, which, with 

* It is surprising that Earl Cornwallis with his army did not 
take post here, instead of Old York, where the adjacent high 
grounds overlooked his works. 

+ Two years afterwards the great importance of this post was 


discovered, and a considerable force sent from New York to re- 
cover it. 
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the other batteries, was at last (by the help of fire) effectu- 
ally done, together with the large and spacious barracks. 
Nothing then remained but to re-embark the men, which 
was done from the spot where the fort had stood, in the 
following order: Hospital, Baggage, Horses, Artillery, 
Cavalry, Prince Charles’s Hessian Regiment, Forty-Sec- 
ond Regiment, Volunteers of Ireland, Guards. 

The embarkation was covered (as in landing) by the 
Cornwallis, galley, and four gun-boats, but the rebels never 
appeared in force, nor made attempts to molestthem. Ev- 
ery thing being got on board, the ships weighed and pro- 
ceeded down Elizabeth river; the prizes first, then the 
transports, and the men-of-war bringing up the rear. The 
town of Portsmouth was spared, and but few of the houses 
were pillaged; some, unavoidably, were so, in spite of 
every care to prevent it. The rebels, however, as the last 
of the ships were weighing, treated them with a few can- 
non shot from field-pieces, which they had brought down 
to the water side, but without doing any essential mischief. 
That night the fleet joined the Raisonable, and the small 
flying squadron from the Chesapeake, in Hampton Roads, 
and the next morning the whole proceeded to sea with a 
fair wind. 

The day following, the express boat, which the Commo- 
dore had sent to Sir Henry Clinton, joined him, and brought 
his answer, which was now of no consequence, as the 
evacuation of Portsmouth had taken place—a fatal and un- 
fortunate measure, universally regretted by all who were 
acquainted with its great importance, and the advantages 
which would have resulted to Great Britain from its being 
in possession of the King’s troops. 

The third day, in the evening, after leaving Virginia, the 
whole fleet anchored before New York, with all the trans- 

ports and prizes. A more fortunate expedition, or achiev- 
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ed in Jess time, was never known. When Lord Howe went 
to the Chesapeake, (two years before,) his passage took up 
eeven weeks and three days. In the present one, the 
winds, and every circumstance, were so propitious that the 
whole time from sailing to the return of the fleet, was no 
more than twenty-four days, in which time the damage sus- 
tained by the rebels was upwards of a million sterling.” 


ARNOLD'S INCURSION, AND CAPTURE OF RICH- 
MOND, IN JANUARY, 1781. 


[We submit here, in our way, the following Letter from Co- 
lonel John Page, of Rosewell, to Colonel Theodoric Bland, con- 
taining acotemporary and highly interesting account of Arnold’s 
Incursion into these parts, with his surprise and capture of our 
infant capital, in January, 1781, as copied from the original, by 
Charles Campbell, Esq., of Petersburg, and obligingly commu- 
nicated by him for publication in our work.] 


RosEwEtu, January 2st, 1781. 


My Dear Sir :—By some untoward accident I have been 
deprived of the pleasure of seeing the two French noble- 
men whom you intended to introduce to my acquaintance ; 
but your letter which they brought was by some means 
handed to me. I return you many thanks for it. It was 
more than I deserved after my long silence for which you 
may be assured I mean to make ample amends. The con- 
fused state of my own affairs, added to that of my deceas- 
ed relation Mr. Burwell, together with the attention ne- 
cessary to be paid to seven of my own children and four 
of his who live with me, engross almost the whole of my 
time; so that what with these things, and with receiving 
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and paying visits after almost four years absence from home, 
I have scarcely had time to write a line, 

As an American I enter with you jnto the delightful rev- 
eries you allude to, but as a Virginian I cannot. The re- 
peated disgrace that our country has suffered and that with 
which she is at present overshadowed, have sunk her so 
low in the eyes of the world, that no illustrious foreigner 
can ever visit her, or any historian mention her but with 
contempt and derision. To compare Richmond to Lex- 
ington, Bunker’s hill, or Bennington! what a shameful and 
humiliating contrast ! 

Arnold the traitor, with about 1300 men, has disgraced 
our country, my dear friend, so much, that I am ashamed 
and shall ever be so to call myself a Virginian. He landed 
at Westover ;—but let sdmie one else tell the shameful tale ! 
This much I will mention, that the enemy arrived in James 
river and on that day week entered Richmond,* and on 
that day week landed at Cobham and marched down to 
Portsmouth ; so that however short the notice of their ap- 
proach to Richmond might be, we certainly had time to 
have secured the Great Bridge and Suffolk, if not Ports- 
mouth, and to have cut them off on their march through so 
many defiles ;—but to our eternal disgrace so unarmed and 
undisciplined after a five years war are our militia, that 
nothing like this has been done. 1 must however in jus- 
tice to the militia of Williamsburg and James City, which 
first turned out under General Nelson and Colonel Innes, 
and that of Gloucester, which I had the honor of leading 
out to re-inforce those gallant few, not omit the virtues 
they displayed on that occasion. Nelson and Innes with 
150 of the first mentioned militia, opposed Arnold’s land- 
ing at Burwell’s ferry, and beat off his boats, after returning 
a verbal answer of defiance to his written letter, which you 


* See Lib. Amer. Biog. y. 10, p. 54. 
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will see in the Richmond paper, though no notice is there 
taken of General Nelson. or his answer.* Arnold desisted 
from his attempt and Nelson retreated above Williamsburg. 
Arnold stood up the river, and our little band of heroes left 
their town exposed to the enemy, who kept a frigate and 
several transports off Burwell’s ferry, as if they meant to 
land, threatening their destruction—but to no purpose— 
they nobly left their homes, and followed up the river the 
enemies of their country. Thesame noble spirit actuated 
above 300 of our Gloucester Militia, who live much expo- 
sed to the enemy,—they.readily turned out and joined 
Nelson, who with a handful of men, badly provided with 
ammunition, had been endeavoring to get in-between Ar- 
nold and Richmond, but in vain. A heavy rain prevented 
Innes from throwing himself with his little regiment in 
between them and Westover, on their retreat from Rich- 
mond. But when we joined them at Holt’s forge, the gen- 
eral was not able to muster above 400 men tolerably well 
armed ; so that as the enemy had returned to Westover 
flushed with success, and had begun to enterprise upon Jit- 
tle posts in our neighbourhood, a council of war advised 
a retreat that night to a more secure post, which we effec- 
ted through a heavy.rain. However on that very night the 
enemy embarked at Westover and fell down the river, and 
we by a forced march reached Williamsburg, just before 
they came to, off Jamestown, where, I suspect,-Arnold had 
an inclination to land and have the credit of marching 
through Jamestown, Williamsburg, York and Hampton, 


*In a series of replies made by Mr. Jefferson to strictures 
thrown out upon his conduct of affairs at this juncture, the fol- 
lowing are found : 

“ Query:—Why publish Arnold’s letter without General Nel- 
son's answer ? 

Answer.—Ask the printer. He got neither from the Execu- 
tive.—Burk’s Hist. 0 Va., v iv. App. P- xv. 
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which he might easily have done after a little skirmishing ; 
but finding that there would probably be less resistance to 
him on the other side of the river, he landed there with 
part of his forces and marched down, his ships falling down 
and keeping pace with him, re-inforeing him occasionally. 
When they passed Burwell’s ferry, which was the next day 
about 2 o’clock on Saturday the 13th instant, between 3 
and 400 men were paraded to oppose their landing, which 
were commanded by General Nelson and Col. Innes, for 
the rest of the little army bad not reached the town and 
were halted a few miles above it, to keep open our retreat 
in case we should have been obliged to retire; for at that 
time, Arnold’s landing at Cobham was supposed to be a 
feint. Their fleet which was a very paltry one, (there not 
being more than 2 frigates and 2 or 3 sloops of war in it, 
2 armed brigs and 2 or 3 transport ships, with about 23 
small sloops and boats) passed us very slowly, with so little 
wind, that had we been furnished with 2 or 3 18 pounders, 
we might have chastised them severely. The next day re- 
inforcements came in, so that we were above 1200 strong ; 
but the enemy were out of our reach. The readiness with 
which numbers of people who live exposed in the lower 
country, turned out, made some amends for the disgrace 
that we sustained by losing our metropolis. When I got 
to the Forge, I found Colonel Samuel Griffin and Colonel 
Temple commanding a party of light horse, with which 
they were constantly on the enemy’s lines at Westover, and 
who followed their ships all the way down James river. In 
this party were Colonel William Nelson, Colonel Massey, 
Colonel Gregory Smith, Colonel Holt Richardson, Major 
Claiborne, Lincoln’s aid, Major Burwell, Major Ragsdale, 
and several other old officers, and a number of young gen- 
tlemen who acted as light-horsemen; so that though Nel- 
son had collected but a few troops, they were well officered, 
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and there was a noble spirit amongst them, except amongst 
a few who were unarmed. I will give you further particu- 
lars in my next ;—the enemy are now at Portsmouth, 
I am yours sincerely, 
JOHN PAGE. 
Con. THEo. BLanp. 


PHILIPS AND ARNOLD’S INCURSION, AND CAP- 
TURE OF PETERSBURG, IN APRIL, 1781. 


[We find the following letter from Colonel John Banister, to 
Colonel Theodoric Bland, containing a cotemporary account of 
Philips and Arnold's Incursion, and Capture of Petersburg, in 
April, 1781; in the Southern Literary Messenger, vol. 5th, p. 
406: where it appears as copied by Charles Campbell, Esq., 
from the original; and whence we here transfer it to our work. ] 


Ricumonp, I16rn May, 1781. 

My Dear Sir,—Notwithstanding I have written four let- 
ters to you, since I have had the pleasure of one from you, 
I cannot forbear to acquaint you of the late very distress- 
ing scenes that have taken place, at and near Petersburg. 
We were not, as I wrote you, visited by Arnold, in his first 
expedition into the country, but General Phillips, coming 
to Portsmouth with a reinforcement, enabled them to come 
up the river, with about 2,500, at a time when the militia 
were all discharged to about 1000. On Wednesday, the 
24th, they approached Petersburg, by the way of my White- 
Hall plantation, (2) where they halted in the heat of the 
day, and refreshed; then proceeded at about two o’clock, 
to advance in two columns—one by the old road, leading to 


(a) In the county of Prince George, a few miles from Peters- 
burg. 
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the church, (6) the other along the lane and across the ra- 
vine at Miller’s old mill; here they received a fire from 
Captain House of Bsk. (c) county, at the head of forty 
militia, which was supposed to do execution, but only a 
Jauger (d) was known by us to have been killed. Capt: 
House continued to retreat and fire, until he came to Tay- 
lor’s mill, where he joined Col. Dick, at the head of 300 
picked militia, who kept up a constant fire, and prevented 
their taking the heights for upwards of half an hour, but 
attaining these, they, with cannon and three times the force, 
dislodged Dick from his ground, but, notwithstanding, he 
made a regular and steady retreat through Blandford, and 
formed behind a battalion posted at Bollingbrook ware- 
house, (e) their right extending to Mrs. Bolling’s gate, (f) 
their left to the warehouse, their front the morass, opposite 
to the warehouse, terminating at Blandford bridge, (g) which 
Dick had taken up as his infantry crossed. This was our 
last resistance. The enemy advanced in frent their infan- 
try and German Riflemen ; against these, our battalion kept 
up a steady and constant fire, until they were ordered to 
retreat, which was not until four pieces of cannon from the 
hill, between Dr. Black’s and Mrs. Bolling’s, flanked them 
effectually ; they then retreated in order, along the cause- 
way, by the river to Pocahontas bridge, which they took 
up; but ascending the hill (A) to gain the Heights, by T. 
Shore’s house, (i) the enemy played their cannon with 
such skill, that they killed and wounded ten of our men. 

(6) Blandford Church. 

(<) Brunswick. — 

(d) German soldier. 

(e) Where now stands the City Point Rail-Road depot. 

(f) At the foot of the hill in front of Bollingbrook house. 

(g) This bridge was at that time, a little nearer to the river 
than at present. 


(hk) Archer’s Hill. 
(i) Violet Bank. 
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All of the wounded are since dead. Our cannon was ser- 
ved well from Baker’s, (7) but the enemy’s extreme caution, 
has prevented our getting an account of their killed and 
wounded ; the former though, it is clear, was not less than 
fourteen. The latter were sent down the river in their gun- 
boats. By the way, these gun-boats are of infinite use to 
the enemy ; bringing them up in force to the shallowest 
landing. They carry from fifty to eighty men. After our 
militia had gained the hill, they retreated towards Chester- 
field court house, where they halted the next day. This 
little affair shows plainly the militia will fight, and proves 
that if we had had force to have occupied the Heights, they 
would not with that force have entered the town. In con- 
sequence of this action, I was obliged to abandon my house, 
leaving all to the mercy of the enemy. The enemy, the 
next day, ordered the inhabitants to move out the tobacco, 
or the warehouses should be consumed with it. By the 
exertions of the people, the tobacco was removed, and by 
the soldiery burnt, and the house spared, except Cedar- 
Point, (4) which was put in flames by a soldier without or- 
der. The day after this business, the whole army crossed 
the Appomattox, and then after burning the bridge, (/) pra- 
ceeded to Osborne’s, (m) and having there destroyed the 
shipping to a great amount in value and number, and ship- 
ped off the tobacco, they marched on to Manchester, where, 
on Richmond-hill, we remained with a superior force, (I 
mean to the detachment sent for this purpose,) quiet spec- 
tators of the destruction of all the warehouses and tobacco, 
with several dwelling-houses adjoining. They marched 
that evening to Osborne’s, and on Tuesday, the 31st, they 


(j) Jerman Baker's. 

(k) On old Street. 

(1) Pocahontas Bridge. 

(m) In the county of Chesterfield, on the James river. 
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embarked at the Hundred, (n) and sailed down the river, 
as far as Burwell’s, (0) where upon the arrival of an ad- 
vice-boat, they all stood up the river, and arrived in the 
night of Jast Thursday, again in Petersburg, and I was again 
obliged to retreat, leaving them in possession of all my es- 
tate. They have not as yet burned my mills, but have taken 
all the bread and flour, to the amount of £800, or £1000— 
eleven of my best negroes the first time, and now I expect 
they will get the rest. Your man I sent toAmelia. I be- 
lieve he is yet safe. Your father received the following 
protection from General Phillips: 


‘It is Major General Phillips’s positive orders, that no 
part of the property of Col. Theodorick Bland, receive any 
injury from his Majesty’s Troops. 

J. W. NOBLE, 
Aid de Camp, Major G. Phillips. 
April 25th, 1781. 


‘* Major General Phillips is very happy to show this favor, 
on account of Col. Bland Junior’s many civilities to the 
troops of convention, (p) at Charlottville.” 


* The troops still continue at Petersburg, and expect Lord 
Cornwallis from Halifax, where the van of his army, under 
Tarleton, is arrived. 

It is very clear, without naval aid the enemy will be pos- 
sessed of the lower country, as the people are tired of the 
war, and come to the field most reluctantly. This added 
to our exhausted finances, and bad councils, with a pow- 
erful enemy in the country, are prognostics of no favorable 
complexion. In my last, } touched largely upon the con- 
duct of our Eastern friends, in this day of peril, compar- 


(n) Bermuda Hundred. 
(0) Burwell’s Ferry. 
(p) Burgoyne’s army captured at Saratoga. 
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ed with our conduct to them, in their day of trial. Greene 
is in South Carolina, but how employed we are not in- 
formed. Before you receive this, it is probable the enemy 
will have penetrated to Fredericksburg, and have destroyed 
all the tobacco in their route. I beg to hear if we are to 
expect any assistance from the eastern confederates, or our 
allies, If you write, Geo. Nicholson, who is in Philadel- 
phia, will give a ready conveyance to the letter. Jack, who 
is the only one of my family with me, joins in affectionate 
regards to Mrs, Bland, and Bob, with your sincere friend, 
J. BANISTER. 
I begged you, in my last, to send the newspapers. 


ORIGINAL LETTERS. 


Letters from Baron Steuben, and others, to Colonel Josiah 
Parker, of Isle of Wight. 

(We publish here, with great pleasure, the following Letters 
from Baron Steuben, and others, to Colonel Josiah Parker, of 
Isle of Wight—a gallant and patriotic officer in the revolution- 
ary war, and subsequently a member of Congress, for some 
years, from the district in which he resided,—as we have taken 
them from the originals obligingly lent to us for the purpose by 
L. C. P. Cowper, Esq., of Norfolk county. (a grand-son of the 
Colonel’s,) who has them in his keeping. We think they must 
be read with lively interest for the notices which they furnish of 
the revolutionary movements of the period to which they refer, 
and also for the honorable testimony which they bear to the 
character and conduct of the worthy and distinguished gentle- 
man to whom they are addressed. ] 


FROM BARON STEUBEN TO COL, JOSIAH PARKER. 


PerTersrurGH, Jan. 13Tn, 1781. 
Sir,—yYour letter of the 12th I have this moment recei- 
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ved. I am much obliged to you for all the steps you have 
taken hitherto. You mention your not having any com- 
mand prevents you from executing what you would advise 
to be done. I hereby authorize you to assume the com- 
mand of all the Militia and Volunteers assembled below— 
and to take such measures for opposing the Enemy as you 
shall deem to be for the publick good. 

The Majority of the Troop that are assembled herea- 
bouts, are encamped at Bland’s Ordinary, where I join to- 
morrow myself,—and should the Enemy take possession 
of Portsmouth, or any other place below, not only the par- 
ty under Col. Clark which is at Cabin Point, shall move 
downwards, but I shall march that way with all my force, 
and as you are acquainted with the Country thereabouts, I 
shall give you the command of the Troops which will be 
on the Lines. 

I shall be glad you’d endeavour to embody a Troop of 
Militia Cavalry in the country where you are, as I have 
done here myself already. 

It is of the highest importance I should as soon as pos- 
sible be acquainted with the Enemy’s farther intentions, 
whether they mean to take post below at Portsmouth, or 
thereabouts, or to proceed up the Potowmack in order to 
make an attempt on Fredericksburg, (which if my opinion 
is a very important object) or any where else—for should 
they extend up the Potowmack, and I should move any 
distance from the James River, (even two or three days 
march) it might delay my operations that way unnecessa- 
rily. I must therefore request that you will on the first in- 
timation you obtain of their designs, inform me of it with- 
out the least delay. 

I have just heard that there is a quantity of Artillery, and 
some ammunition (here some words illegible,) lying at 
South Quay,—If it is so, I request that you will take every 
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advantage in your power to have them removed, and at all 
events prevent them from being of any service to the enemy. 
Inform me in your next whether the works the enemy 
put up the last Invasion at Portsmouth are dismantled or 
not? Iam, Dear Colonel, with much esteem, 
Your most obed’t serv’t, 


STEUBEN, Maj. Gen. 


Heap Quarters, CAMP at PETERSBURG, 
13TH Jan’y, 1781. 


All the Militia and Volunteers in the Lower counties, 
are to put themselves under the immediate command of 
Colonel Josiah Parker. © 

STEUBEN, Maj. Gen. 


By the express directions of the Hon’ble Major General 
the Baron de Steuben, Colonel Josiah Parker is authorized 
to collect the Militia of the Counties of Isle of Wight, 
Nansemond, Princess Ann, and Norfolk Counties, in such 
proportions, as he may see cause, and to. arrange, officer, 
and Regiment them as he may think proper. 

Colonel Willis will proceed with the light Infantry under 
him to Suffolk, and there abide by the orders which Colonel 
Parker will give him. 

By order of Baron de Steuben. 
RO. LAWSON, B. G. M. 


FROM GEN. THOMAS NELSON, TO COL. JOSIAH PARKER. 
OrancE Oxp Court Hovssg, June 8th, 1781. 


Dear Colonel,—By your letter of the 30th of last month 
to the Hon’ble Major Gen’! Marquis LaFayette, I find that 
the Lieutenants of the Counties adjacent to Portsmouth 


18 
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have their doubts with respect to ordering their Militia into 
the field without particular orders from the Governor. 

To prevent in future any inconveniences arising from 
such doubts, I do hereby impower you to call on the County 
Lieutenants of Norfolk, Princess Ann, Nansemond, South- 
ampton, Isle of Wight and Surry, for as many Militia from 
those Countys as you can arm, observing to make the re- 
quisition in proportion to the numbers of the Militia in 
each County. These Militia, I desire you will take the 
Command of, and arrange them in such manner as you 
shall think most conducive to the interests of the Service. 

This is all the commission I can at present send you, 
the Executive being at so great a distance from us as to 
put it out of my power to obtain a proper one for you. 
With respect to the disposition of these troops you will 
receive orders from the Marquis. 

I enclose you a warrant for the purpose of impressing 
Horses, which I wish you to put into proper hands to exe- 
cute. * Jam, dear Colonel, 

Your most obedient servant, 
THOS. NELSON, Jr., B. G. 
Coxoyex Jostan Parker, Smithfield. 


FROM GEN. 





LAFAYETTE TO COL. PARKER. 
Ricumonp, 131Tn Jur, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—I have received your favour of the 16th. Be 
assured I feel for the personal distresses you have experien- 
ced in consequence of your zeal in the service of your 
country. I shall always acknowledge them with pleasure, 
and I dare say they will not be suffered to pass unnoticed. 

[ am much obliged to you for the intelligence from Gen: 
Jones, and the particular account of the enemy’s force and. 
appropriation. Your situation has been delicate, but you 
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must be sensible, that a reinforcement from this side was 
impracticable at this juncture. The enemy’s command of 
the water gives them advantages which our expedients can- 
not counterbalance. Gen. Wayne and Gen’! Morgan, how- 
ever, have crossed, and will endeavour to fall in with Tarle- 
ton, who, it is said, was to be at Petersburg last night. 
But this detachment can only be to you as a very distant 
support, I must not flatter you. You must rely for some 
time yet on that circumspection and activity which has 
heretofore marked the movements of your corps. You are 
acting the partizan, with a handful of men, against a large 
army, and will, of course, be directed by the principles 
which govern such corps. 

Let me hear from you, as your intelligence must be im- 
portant. I am, dear sir, 

Your obd’t servant, 
LAFAYETTE, 

P. S.—I wish you to communicate with Gen. Gregory 

through the swamp (if practicable) for your mutual safety. 


FROM GOVERNOR NELSON TO COL. JOSIAH PARKER, 
Commanding the Virginia Troops in Nansemond, &c., &c. 
Ricumonp, Jury 27, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—When your letter came to Richmond, I was 
absent, and it being mixed with many others which I had 
not time to look over, I did not know when Mr. Pierce 
went hence, that there was one from you. 

The late very critical season of the year has prevented 
the Marquis from reinforcing you as could have been wish- 
ed.. I felt much for you and the country under your imme- 
diate Command, but Circumstances rendered support im- 
practicable. Were the means of defending the Country 
equal to my Inclination to protect it not a Spot should be 
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subject to British Depredations; but we must make use of 
the Abilities we have and lament that they are not more 
adequate to the Purpose. I am sincerely concerned for 
the unhappy Fate of Capt. Nott. He was a firm Whig, 
and an active spirited officer, whose death will be severely 
felt by the friends of America in that part of the Country. 
The villain who murdered him, will, I hope, meet with a 
Punishment equal to the horrid crime he has committed. 
By a Law passed the last Session of Assembly, the Com- 
manding Officer was empowered to declare martial Law, 
agreeably to the Continental Articles of War, within 20 
miles of our Camp, and within the same distance of the 
Enemy’s. The Marquis was furnished with this law, and 
proclaimed it in General Orders at his Camp, and I expec- 
ted, had extended his orders to the different Camps. But- 
ler clearly is subject to the Penalties inflicted by that Law, 
to which you are referred, and for a copy of which I shall 
apply to the Marquis, as also, for his General Orders, which 
shall be transmitted to you. I am well pleased with your 
answer to the feeble menaces of the Enemy respecting 
Butler. Pray send me the names of the disaffected in the 
Counties below, that proper measures may be adopted to 
prevent their doing future Injuries to the State. 

The Commissary General will be directed to pay proper 
attention to your troops, to keep them well supplied with 
Provisions. I approve much of Mr. Pierce to act in the 
Department of Commissary and will recommend him, but 
we must have one Principal to look to, and he has hitherto 
made the appointments. As soon as we can procure a 
Supply of money from Charlottesville, from whence we 
have not yet removed the Treasury, your Quar. Master shall 
be supplied with a Sum for current Expenses. 

Your letter of the 24th was delivered to me yesterday 
evening by Capt. Brown. Iam greatly concerned for your 
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losses this Invasion, and am sorry to hear that you propose 
leaving us. Much, however, as I wish you to continue in 
the Field, I cannot insist on a measure that may so mate- 
rially interfere with your private interest. At the same 
time, I assure you, that your Country will, in my opinion, 
very sensibly feel the want of your services. 
I am, dear Sir, with great esteem, 
Your obed’t and very humble serv’t, 
THOS. NELSON. 


Note.—At this time Col. P. contemplated making a voyage 
to France in a Brig of which he was part owner, but consider- 
ing he might be of service to his country, by retaining his com- 
mand, he gave the command of the vessel to his brother Na- 
thaniel Parker who was lost on his return. Col. P. continued 
in the service until after the siege of York notwithstanding his 
pecuniary difficulties, which had been caused by his efforts to 
serve his Country. Cc. 


FROM GEN. LAFAYETTE TO COL. PARKER. 
Heap Quarters, 271TH Juxy, 178]. 


Dear Sir,—I have your letter before me of the 24th. 

The deserters from your corps, or those who joined the 
enemy are punishable by the laws of war, more especially 
as martial law is declared. This is made to extend twenty 
miles from our camp and twenty from that of the enemy’s. 
Every military crime within this circle is cognizable by our 
courts. 

I am truly sensible of your services, and I am persuaded 
your country cannot be otherwise. As you give me time 
enough to write my letters, I shall trouble you with some 
to France. 

There appears something mysterious in the delay of the 
Fleet in Hampton road. One would think they intended 
to take on board more troops,—and yet there are not ap- 
pearances enough favorable of a general embarkation. Is 
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it not possible for you to find out what detains the fleet? 
and will it not be safe, to move nearer the enemy’s lines to 
ascertain their intentions, and improve the opportunity of 
injuring them, should a general embarkation take place? 
This, however, does not seem probable from any intelli- 
gence I have yet received. But you will settle this matter, 
by sending proper persons into Portsmouth, to see what 
they are doing with their cannon and stores, &c. 

When you find it necessary to retire, I dare say you will 
place things in such a train, that I shall be informed as 
usual. J] shall however regret your absence. But before 
you go, I wish you to learn as much as possible on the 
points I have mentioned. 

I am, dear Sir, 
Your ob’dt and h’ble serv’t, 
LAFAYETTE. 


FROM GEN. LAFAYETTE TO COL. PARKER. 
Matvern Hiut, Jury 28ru, 1781. 

Dear Sir,—I had the pleasure of writing to you yester- 
day, and will only add a request that a communication be 
opened with General Gregory, and his letters to me for- 
warded with the utmost dispatch. 

Should the Enemy evacuate Portsmouth, a supposition 
to which I give little credit, you will to the best of your 
power improve the circumstance,—Should they attempt to 
go to Carolina by the Eastern side of the Dismal Swamp, 
you will try to help General Gregory in giving them annoy- 
ance. 

At all events, my dear Sir, I most warmly and affection- 
ately request you will remain with the command until the 
enemy’s intentions are better understood. The moment 
this fleet sails, and we may ascertain what remains, I will 
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be able to determine my operations. Then, if necessary, 
you might leave your present command. Indeed, I do not 
refuse to grant your request. But though you are at liber- 
ty, I hope you will not determine to leave the Corps until 
we better know what is to be depended upon. 

There will be a chain established between us, and I hope 
often to hear from you. 

With the highest esteem I have the honor to be 

Yours, 


LAFAYETTE. 





a7 
JOHN LEWIS. 


Sraunton, VireiniA, 1851. 


Dear Sir,—In examining recently a dusty assortment of old 
papers belonging to my father, the late John H. Peyton, I acci- 
dentally found several documents of a highly interest oz char- 
acter, which will throw cousiderable light upon several portions 
of our early history, heretofore involved in obscurity. Among 
them is the following tradition of the Lewis family, as related to 
him by Col. William I. Lewis, late of Campbell county, detail- 
ing the causes of the removal of Johu Lewis his graudfather, 
with his family from Ireland to Lewis’ Creek, near Staunton, 
Augusta, which differs in one or two important particulars from 
that contained in Howe’s Historical Collections of Virginia, and 
which for this reason I send you for publication in your Histor- 
ical Register. Very truly, &c. 

JOHN L. PEYTON. 
Wa. Maxwetu, Esa. 


Col. Lewis stated that the account given by the “ Son of 
Cornstalk,” in his essays, of the native country and the 
causes of the removal of his family to the colony of Virgi- 
nia, was incorrect. That the true history of the matter, as 
he had obtained it from his father, the late William Lewis, 
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of the Sweet Springs, who died in the year 1812, at the 
age of 85 years, and long after Col. Wm. I. Lewis had ar- 
rived at manhood, was this. ; 

John Lewis, his grandfather, was a native of Ireland, and 
was descended of French protestant ancestors who emi- 
grated from France to Ireland in 1685, at the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, to avoid the persecutions to which 
the Protestants, to which sect of religion they belonged, 
were subjected during the reign of Louis XIV. John 
Lewis intermarried with Margaret Lynn also a native of 
Ireland, but descended of Scottish ancestors—the Lynns 
of Lock Lynn, so famous in Scottish clan legends. John 
Lewis, in Ireland, occupied a respectable position in what 
is there called the middle class of society. He was the 
holder of a freehold lease for three lives, upon a valuable 
farm in the county of Donnezal and province of Ulster, ob- 
tained upon equal terms and fair equivalents from one of 
the Irish nobility, who was an upright and honorable man, 
and the owner of the reversion. This lease-hold estate, 
with his wife’s marriage portion, enabled the young couple 
to commence life with flattering prospects—they were both 
remarkable for their industry, piety, and stern integrity— 
they prospered and were happy. Before the catastrophe 
occurred which completely destroyed the hopes of this 
once happy family in Ireland, and made them exiles from 
their native land, their affection was cemented by the birth 
of four sons, Samuel, Thomas, William and Andrew. 
About the period of the birth of their third son—the Lord 
from whom he had obtained his lease—a landlord beloved 
by his tenants and neighbours suddenly died, and his estates 
descended to his eldest son, a youth whose principles were 
directly the reverse of his father’s. He was proud, profli- 
gate and extravagant—anticipating his income, he was al- 
ways in debt and to meet his numerous engagements he 
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devised a variety of schemes, and among them one was to 
claim of his tenants a forfeiture of their leases upon some 
one of the numerous covenants inserted in instruments of 
the kind at that day. If they agreed to increase their rents 
the alleged forfeiture was waived—if they refused they were 
threatened with a long, tedious and expensive law suit. 
Many of his tenants submitted to this injustice and raised 
their rents rather than be involved, even with justice on 
their side, in a legal controversy with a rich and powerful 
adversary who could in this country, under these circum- 
stances, devise ways and means to harass, persecute and 
impoverish one in moderate circumstances. Lewis, how- 
ever, was a different man from any who thus tamely sub- 
mitted to wrong. By industry and skill he had greatly im- 
proved his property, his rent had been punctually paid, and 
all the covenants of his lease had been complied with faith- 
fully. To him, after seeing all the others, the agent of the 
young Lord came, with his unjust demands. Lewis per- 
emptorily dismissed him from his presence ; and determin- 
ed to make an effort to rescue his family from this threat- 
ened injustice, by a personal interview with the young 
Lord, who Lewis imagined would scarcely have the hardi- 
hood to insist before his face upon the iniquitous terms 
proposed by his agent. Accordingly he visited the castle 
of the young Lord. A porter announced his name. At 
the time the young Lord was engaged in his revels over 
the bottle with some of his companions of similar taste and 
habits. As soon as the name of Lewis was announced, 
he recognized the only one of his tenants who had resisted 
his demands, and directed the porter to order him off. 
When the porter delivered his Lord’s order, Lewis resolved 
at every hazard to see him. Accordingly, he walked into 
the presence of the company—the porter not having the 
temerity to standin his way. Flushed with wine, the whole 
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company rose to resent the insult, and expel the intruder 
from the room. But there was something in Lewis’ man- 
ner that sobered them in a moment, and instead of advan- 
cing they seemed fixed to their places, and for a moment 
there was perfect silence; when Lewis calmly observed, 
“T came here with no design to insult or injure any one, 
but to remonstrate in person to your Lordship against 
threatened injustice, and thus to avert from my family ruin; 
in such a cause I have not regarded ordinary forms or cere- 
monies, and I warn you gentlemen to be cautious how you 
deal with a desperate man.” 

This short address, connected with the firm and ener- 
getic tone of its delivery, apparently stupified the compa- 
ny—silence ensuing, Lewis embraced it to address himself 
particularly in the following words to the young Lord: 
“Your much respected father granted me the lease-hold 
estate I now possess. I have regularly paid my rents and 
have faithfully complied with all the covenants of the lease. 
I have a wife and three infant children whose happiness, 
comfort and support depend in a great degree upon the 
enjoyment of this property, and yet I am told by your agent 
that I can no longer hold it without a base surrender of my 
rights to your rapacity. Sir, I wish to learn from your lips 
whether or not you really meditate such injustice, such 
cruelty as the terms mentioned by your agent indicate, and 
I beg you before pursuing such a course to reconsider this 
matter coolly and dispassionately, or you ruin me and dis- 
grace yourself.” By the time this address was closed, the 
young Lord seemed to have recovered partially, (in which 
he was greatly assisted by several heavy libations of wine,) 
from the effects produced by the sudden, solemn and im- 

pressive manner of his injured tenant. He began to ejacu- 
~ late—leave me—leave me—you rebel, you villain. To this 
abuse, Lewis replied calmly as follows: “Sir, you may 
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save yourself this useless ebullition of passion. It is ex- 
tremely silly and ridiculous. I have effected the object of 
my visit. I have satisfied my mind, and have nothing more 
to say. I shall no longer disturb you with my presence.” 
Upon which he retired from the room, apparently unmoved 
by the volley of abuse that broke forth from the young 
Lord and his drunken comrades, as soon as he had turned 
his back. 

After they had recovered from the magical effect which 
the calm resolution and stern countenance of Lewis pro- 
duced, they descanted upon what they called the insolence 
of his manner, and the moc defiance of his speech—with 
all the false views which aristocratic pride, excited by the 
fumes of wine, in a monarchical government, were so well 
calculated to inspire. During the evening the rash purpose 
was formed of dispossessing Lewis by force. Accordingly 
on the next day the young Lord, without any legal author- 
ity whatever, proceeded at the head of his guests and do- 
mestics to oust Lewis by force off his farm. Lewis saw 
the appreach of the hostile array, and conjectured the ob- 
ject of the demonstration. He had no arms, but a shelalah, 
a weapon in possession of every Irish farmer at that peri- 
od. Nor was there any one at his house, but a brother 
confined to bed by disease, his wife and three infant chil- 
dren ; yet he resolved to resist the lawless band and closed 
his door. The young Lord on reaching the house demand- 
ed admittance, which not being granted, the posse attacked 
the house, and after being foiled in several attempts to break 
down the door or to affect in other ways an entrance, one 
of the party introduced the muzzle of a musket through an 
aperture in the wall and discharged its contents—a bullet 
and three buckshot—upon those within. Lewis’ sick bro- 
ther was mortally wounded, and one of the shot passed 
through his wife’s hand. Lewis, who had up to this time 
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acted on the defensive, seeing the blood stream from the 
hand of his wife, and his expiring brother weltering in his 
blood, became enraged—furious, and, seizing his shelalah, 
he rushed from the cottage, determined to avenge the 
wrong, and to sell his life as dearly as possible. The first 
person he encountered was the young Lord, whom he des- 
patched at a single blow, cleaving in twain his skull, and 
scattering his brain upon himself and the posse. The next 
person he met was the steward, who shared the fate of his 
master, rushing then upon the posse, stupified at the un- 
governable ardour and fury of Lewis’ manner, and the death 
of two of their party, they had scarcely time to save them- 
selves as they did by throwing away their arms and flying. 
This awful occurrence brought the affairs of Lewis in Ire- 
land to a crisis. Though he had violated no law, human or 
divine, though he had acted strictly in self defence against 
lawless power and oppression, yet the occurrence took 
place in a monarchical pene whose policy it is to 
preserve a difference in the ranks of society: One of the 
nobility had been slain by one of his tenants. The con- 
nections of the young Lord were rich and powerful—those 
of Lewis poor and humble ; with such fearful odds, it was 
deemed rash and unwise that Lewis should, even with law 
and justice on his side, surrender himself to the officers of 
the law. It was consequently determined that he should 
proceed on that evening, disguised in a female’s dress, to 
the nearest sea-port, and take shipping for Oporto in Por- 
tugal, where a brother of his wife was established in mer- 
chandize. Luckily he met a vessel just ready to sail from 
the bay of Donnegal, in which he took passage. After 
various adventures, for the ship was not bound for Portugal, 
in different countries, he arrived at Oporto, in the year 
1729. 

Upon his arrival there, he was advised by his brother-in- 
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law, in order to elude the vigilance of his enemies, to pro- 
ceed to Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania, and there to await 
the arrival of his family, which he learned was in good 
health, and which his brother-in-law undertook to remove 
to America. ; 

Lewis, following this advice, proceeded at once to Phil- 
adelphia. Ina year his family joined him, and hearing 
from them that the most industrious efforts were made by 
the friends of the young Lord to discover the country to 
which he had fled, he determined to penetrate deep into 
the American forest. He moved then immediately from 
Philadelphia to Lancaster, and there spent the winter of 
1731 and 1732, and in the summer of 1732 he removed to 
the place near Staunton, in the county of Augusta, Virgi- 
nia, now called “ Bellefonte,’ the residence of Col. D. W. 
Patterson, where he settled, raised his family, conquered 
the country from the Indians, and amassed a large fortune. 

At the time he settled at this place, Augusta county was 
not formed. The country was in the possession of the 
Indians, and Staunton was not known. After establishing 
himself here, his family was a nucleus for new settlers from 
the East side of the Blue Ridge, and Ireland, and the num- 
ber had so increased by 1745, that the county of Augusta 
was organized, when John Lewis was appointed a magis- 
trate, and assisted in the organization: John Madison was 
appointed county clerk, and Thomas Lewis, a son of Jno. 
Lewis, was appointed county surveyor. 


HUMILITY. 


True humility, the basis of the Christian system, is the 
low, but deep and firm, foundation of all real virtue. 
Edmund Burke. 
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BRADDOCK’S SASH. 


[We copy the following curious and interesting statement 
concerning General Braddock’s Sash from De Hass’s History 


of the West, recently published. See the work, page 129, in 
note. ] 


The identical sash worn by Braddock at the time of his 
defeat, and in which he was borne from the field bleeding 
and dying, recently passed into the hands of one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest and most successful generals. 

It appears that the sash referred to, some years since be- 
came the propety of a gentleman at New Orleans. 

After the brilliant achievement on the Rio Grande in 
1846, the owner of the relic forwarded it to Genl. Gaines, 
with a request that it might be presented to the officer who 
most distinguished himself on that occasion. The old 
general promptly sent it by special messenger, to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

The person who bore it, thus speaks of the presentation 
and interview. ‘General Taylor took the sash and exam- 
ined it attentively. It was of unusual size, being quite as 
large, when extended, as a common hammock. In the 
meshes of the splendid red silk that composed it, was the 
date of its manufacture, ‘ 1707,’ and although it was one 
hundred and forty years old, save where the dark spots, 
that were stained with the blood of the hero who wore it, 
it glistened as brightly as if it had just come from the loom. 

Upon the unusual size of the sash being noticed, Gen. 
Worth, who had joined the party in the tent, mentioned 
that such was the old-fashioned style ; and that the soldier’s 
sash was intended to carry, if necessary, the wearer from 
off the field of battle. It was mentioned in the conversa- 
tion, that after Gen. Ripley was wounded at Lundy’s Lane, 
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his sash, similar in form, was used as a hammock to bear 
him from the field, and that in it he was carried several 
miles, his body swaying to and fro between the horses, to 
which the ends of the sash were securely fastened. To a 
wounded soldier, no conveyance could be more grateful, 
or more appropriate. 

Gen. Taylor broke the silent admiration, by saying he 
would not receive the sash. Upon our expressing sur- 
prise, he continued, that he did not think he should receive 
presents until the campaign, so far as he was concerned, 
was finished. He elaborated on the impropriety of naming 
children after living men, fearing lest the thus honored 
might disgrace their namesakes. We urged his acceptance 
of the present ; and he said, finally, that ‘“ he would put it 
carefully away in his military chest, and if he thought he 
deserved so great a compliment, at the end of the campaign, 
he would acknowledge the receipt.” 

The stirring events that have transpired since he made 
that remark, have added the laurels of Monterey to those 
he then wore; and the world, as well as the donors of that 
sash, will insist upon his acceptance of it. 

Since writing the above, the old chieftain himself has 
passed from the living to the dead. He died—a singular 
coincidence, on the anniversary of that terrible event—the 
defeat of Braddock. But afew weeks previous to his death, 
the author, then on a visit to Washington, freely conversed 
with the distinguished chieftain upon the very subject about 
which we have been writing. He said, that the sash refer- 
red to, was still in his possession, and at any time we de- 
sired it, would have it shown. Knowing that matters of 
state pressed heavily upon him, we did not ask it at that 
time ; and thus, perhaps, the opportunity has been lost for- 
ever ;—certainly deprived of one of its most interesting 
features—to be seen in the hands of General Taylor. Dur- 
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ing the interview referred to, he spoke much and frequently 
of Washington’s early operations in the west, and inquired 
whether any of the remains of Fort Necessity could be 
seen. 


SKETCHES OF STAUNTON AND LEXINGTON. 


[We take the following light and graphical sketches of two 
of our most interesting towns—Staunton and Lexington—from 
some pleasant papers entitled “* Wayside Sketches from Vir- 
ginia,” which have recently appeared in the New York Obser- 
ver, and which we should like to transfer entire to our pages ;— 
but these extracts must suflice. ] 


STAUNTON. 


Having been long a thoroughfare for travel, Staunton is 
the most prominent point in a journey through central Vir- 
ginia. Itis.a convenient resting-place, and offers the at- 
tractions of an excellent hotel, under the management of 
those who know how to show to strangers a kind hand, 
and a warm heart. A day or two may be spent with great 
interest here, in visiting the Western Lunatic Asylum, one 
of the most comfortable and best ordered establishments of 
the kind in the country; or in witnessing the very enter- 
taining and affecting exhibitions at the Institutions for the 
Blind, and Deaf and Dumb, which are also situated here. 
Among all the similar Institutions, it has been my privilege 
to witness in other portions of the country, I have seen 
none under better management, or apparently more effi- 
ciently doing their heaven-like work for the relief of the 
most afflicted members of our common humanity. Dr. 
Stribling, Dr. Merrilat, and the Rev. Mr. Tyler, the gentle- 
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men respectively in charge of these invaluable Institutions, 
deserve well of the people of this great State, and of their 
race, for the skill, industry, and success with which they 
have devoted themselves to the important interests of which 
they are in charge. Who could have looked upon the 
many victims of insanity who have returned from that Asy- 
lum in their right minds; or upon the sparkling faces of 
those who with finger and gesture, are speaking a language 
their ears refuse to hear, and their lips to utter, or upon 
those others who with sightless orbs must wander in dark- 
ness through the world, but yet who can touch their pon- 
derous tomes, and tell the story recorded on their pages, 
or pour from those instruments and voices such delicious 
music,—who can look on such triumphs of humanity as 
this, and not thank the Providence who has so kindly pro- 
vided for the relief to these afflicted ones, and thank the 
men who have been made the instruments of such blessed 
results? 

Here too in Staunton are fine schools ; a stately Female 
Academy under Episcopal patronage, stands on an emi- 
nence at one extent of the town, and alongside the Pres- 
byterian church is another under the care of Presbyterians ; 
and not far off is the handsome parsonage belonging to the 
same denomination, and inhabited by the pastor, the Rev. 
Benjamin M. Smith, one of the most prominent ministers 
in the Synod. If there were time too, we might make the 
acquaintance of some of the gentlemen at the bar for whom 
Staunton has so long been celebrated,—one of the most 
distinguished of whom now holds a seat in the cabinet, as 
Secretary of the Interior; or if more at leisure, we might 
go a few miles into the country to gather up some of the 
many traditions about the Rev. Conrad Speece, D. D., that 
giant in frame and in theology, who so often entertained 
and delighted Virginians by his great thoughts poured forth 
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in deep, ponderous tones, and whose dust now sleeps be- 
side that rural stone church where he so long labored for 
his Master; but we must bid adieu to this town of asylums, 
and pursue our journey to Lexington, “the Athens of 
Western Virginia,” lying some thirty-five miles distant. 


LEXINGTON. 


Few strangers, who have tarried even for a day in Lex- 
ington, have failed to carry away vivid and pleasant remem- 
brances of its picturesque situation, and its intelligent and 
hospitable society. Had its early settlers made broad its 
main street, and arranged the lots so that trees and shrub- 
bery might have embosomed its houses, Lexington would, 
indeed, have been a gem in this great Valley of Virginia. 
As it is, the fine hills which rise on every hand, and sweep 
away so gracefully, are adorned by modern taste and archi- 
tecture beyond most villages. Looking from the heights 
near Governor McDowell’s, few finer subjects can be found 
for an artist’s pencil than the well built village. The long, 
graceful crescent of hills, topped with handsome private 
residences, a fine Female Academy, the colomades of 
Washington College, and the castle like Military Institute, 
with the Jump, North, and House Mountains as a back- 
ground, and in the intermining forests the ivy-covered ruin 
of “ Liberty Hall Academy.” Standing on this same spot 
a few years since just after having finished a European tour, 
with a friend who had recently returned from the Mediter- 
ranean, we both concluded that this beautiful panorama 
lacked nothing but a sheet of water to make it compare 
favorably with the most renowned scenes we had met with 
in our foreign travels. 

That old, ivy-covered stone ruin is not only a most stri- 
king feature in this picture, but has associated with it much 
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that is interesting, because of its connection with names 
honored in the church and the country. Liberty Hall Aca- 
demy—now Washington College—was established in the 
early settlement of this Valley, by the substantial Scotch 
Irish population, who had brought hither with them their 
love of education as well as their devotion to their peculiar 
religious principles. Here the excellent and too little re- 
membered William Graham taught. Here Drs. Baxter, 
Speece, Alexander and others, whom the church has de- 
lighted to honor, received the training whith fitted them 
for their subsequent eminence and usefulness. More im- 
posing structures have succeeded this old Academy, whose 
walls alone were left from the ravages of the fire by which 
it was consumed, but nobler names will never be given to 
the church than those furnished by Liberty Hall. 
Washington College, which has grown from this scion 
derives its present name from the illustrious father of his 
country, from whom it received a liberal donation. Sub- 
sequent gifts from an eccentric bachelor, who resided in 
the vicinity, and from the Cincinnati Society of the Revo- 
lution, have made this one of the best endowed institutions 
in the South. Dr. Baxter, Dr. Marshall, brother of the late 
eminent Chief Justice, Prof. Vethake, Dr. Ruffrer, and 
Dr. Junkin have successively occupied the Presidential 
chair. The prospects of the College are now encouraging, 
and with the various Presbyterial and Parochial Schools, 
as feeders, a large accession to its number of students is 
anticipated. It has done a most important work for the 
people of this Valley, and for the Presbyterian Church, and 
deserves to be liberally sustained by all Western Virginia. 
The Military Institute, originally a State Arsenal, witha 
few soldiers to take charge of the arms there deposited, 
has within a few years been changed into a literary institu- 
tion under military discipline, on the model of West Point, 
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and has at once attained great popularity. The necessity 
and expediency of all this military training may perhaps be 
questioned ; but at present the Institute finds great favor— 
always commanding as many cadets as it has had room for, 
and having recently secured an appropriation from the 
State Legislature, with which they are erecting a pile of 
buildings unsurpassed in the country, and designed to ac- 
commodate three hundred pupils. The new buildings 
make really quite a castle, and the style of architecture, 
with its towers and battlements, is strikingly appropriate 
to this broken and picturesque country. 

Add to these two institutions, the “ Ann Smith Acade- 
my,’ so called after a gifted English lady, by whom it was 
founded, originally the pioneer of female education in Vir- 
ginia, and your readers will not wonder at the character 
for intelligence which has always been attached to this 
beautiful village, giving to it the honored appellation of the 
“ Athens of Western Virginia.” 

Amidst the numerous Presbyterian Churches planted by 
the early Scotch-Irish people of this Valley, this at Lex- 
ington has always been among the most prominent. For 
more than thirty years it enjoyed the ministry of Dr. Geo. 
A. Baxter, who was also during a large portion of the time 
President of the College. His latter years were spent in 
the Professorship of Theology at the Union Theological 
Seminary of Virginia, as successor of Dr. Jno. H. Rice, 
near whose dust and that of James Brainerd Taylor, his 
mortal remains now repose. 

The Rev. Wm. S. White, D. D., author of that popular 
little work, the “African Preacher,” is the present most 
acceptable, efficient and successful pastor of this much fa- 
vored church. A new Grecian temple has succeeded to 
the old unshapely pile which used to echo to the sublime 
eloquence of Baxter, and a sweet Gothic parsonage—a pat- 
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tern for all rural parsonages—furnishes a delightful home 
for the pastor. 


A PAPER OF......TOBACCO. 


We find a lively passage on tobacco in the pleasant new 
book by Alphonse Karr. It must be borne in mind that, 
in France, tobacco is a monopoly—and a very productive 
one—in the hands of government :— 


“There is a family of poisonous plants, amongst which 
we may notice the henbane, the datura stramonium, and 
the tobacco plant. The tobacco plant is perhaps a little 
less poisonous than the datura, but it is more so than the 
henbane, which is a violent poison. Here is a tobacco 
plant—as fine a plant as you can wish to see. It grows to 
the height of six feet; and from the centre of a tuft of 
leaves, of a beautiful green, shoot out elegant and grace- 
ful clusters of pink flowers. 

* For a long while the tobacco plant grew unkrown and 
solitary in the wilds of America. The savage to whom we 
had given brandy gave us in exchange tobacco, with the 
smoke of which they used to intoxicate themselves on grand 
occasions. The intercourse between the two worlds be- 
gan by this amiable interchange of poisons. 

“ Those who first thought of putting tobacco dust up 
their noses were first laughed at, and then persecuted more 
or less. James I., of England, wrote against snuff-takers 
a book entitled Misocapnes. Some years later, Pope Ur- 
ban VIII. excommunicated all persons who took snuff in 
churches. The Empress Elizabeth thought it necessary to 
add something to the penalty of excommunication pro- 
nounced against those who used the black dust during di- 
vine service, and authorised the beadles to confiscate the 
snuff-boxes to their own use. Amurath IV. forbade the 
use of snuff under pain of having the nose cut off. 

‘“« No useful plant could have withstood such attacks. If 
before this invention a man had been found to say, Let us 
seek the means of filling the coffers of the state by a vol- 
untary tax ; let us set about selling something which every 
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body will like to do without. In America there is a plant 
essentially poisonous; if from its leaves you extract an 
empyreumatic oil, a single drop of it will cause an animal 
to die in horrible convulsions. Suppose we offer this plant 
for sale chopped up or reduced to a powder. We will sell 
it very dear, and tell people to stuff the powder up their 
noses. 

“« That is to say, I suppose, you will force them to do so 
by law?” 

** Nota bit of it. I spoke of a voluntary tax. As to the 
portion we chop up, we will tell them to inhale it, and 
swallow a little of the smoke from it besides.’ 

© ¢ But it will kill them.’ 

*** No; they will become rather pale, perhaps feel giddy, 
spit blood, and suffer from colics, or have pains in the 
chest—that’s all. Besides, you know, although it has been 
often said that habit is second nature, people are not yet 
aware how completely man resembles the knife, of which 
the blade first and then the handle had been changed two 
or three times. In man there is no nature lefi—nothing 
but habit remains. People will become like Mithridates, 
who had learnt to live on poisons. 

“«« The first time that a man will smoke he will feel sick- 
ness, nausea, giddiness, and colics; but that will go off by 
degrees, and in time he will get so accustomed to it, that 
he will only feel such symptoms now and then—when he 
smokes tobacco that is bad, or too strong—or when he is 
not well, and in five or six other cases. Those who take 
it in powder will sneeze, have a disagreeable smell, lose 
the sense of smelling, and establish in their nose a sort of 
perpetual blister.’ 

«Then, I suppose it smells very nice.’ 

‘*«* Quite the reverse. It has a very unpleasant smell ; 
but, as I said, we’ll sell it very dear, and reserve to our- 
sclves the monopoly of it.’ 

*«« My good friend,’ one would have said to any one 
absurd enough to hold a similar language, ‘ nobody will 
envy you the privilege of selling a weed that no one will 
care tobuy. You might as well open a shop and write on 
it: Kicks sold here; er, Such-a-one sells blows, wholesale 
and retail. You will find as many customers as for your 
poisonous weed.’ 
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** Well! who would have believed that the first speaker 
was right, and that the tobacco speculation would answer 
perfectly! The kings of France have written no satires 
against snuff, have had no noses cut off, no snuff-boxes 
confiscated. Far from it. They have sold tobacco, laid an 
impost on noses, and given snuff-boxes to poets with their 
portraits on the lid, and diamonds all round. This little 
trade has brought them in I don’t know how many millions 
a-year. The potato was far more difficult to popularize, 
and has still some adversaries.” —Jnter. Mag. 


DE HASS’S HISTORY OF WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


History of the Early Settlement and Indian Wars of Wes- 
tern Virginia; Embracing an Account of the Various 
Expeditions in the West, Previous to 1795: also Bio- 
graphical Notices of Col. Ebenezer Zane, and other 
distinguished Actors in our Border Wars. By Wills De 
Hass, Corresponding Member of the Maryland and New 
York Historical Societies. Wheeling: H. Hoblitzell: 
1 vol., 8vo. pp. 416. 1851. 


This is a lively and agreeable book, and, it would seem, 
reasonably garnished with genuine historic lore. It might 
appear, indeed, at first sight, to be a mere rehashment of the 
previous works of Doddridge, Withers, Kercheval and some 
others, upon the same subject; but it is really a good deal 
more. We are assured at least by the author himself, that 
‘in the preparation of this volume, he has laboured to pre- 
sent not a mere compilation of facts, but a history drawn 
from sources original and reliable. To accomplish this, the 
very best means,”’-he tells us, ‘have been adopted; pub- 
lic documents searched, private records examined, and the 
living witnesses who still linger among us,—sole deposito- 
ries of many historical facts, without which our annals* 
would be incomplete, personally consulted. The labor,” he 
adds, ‘*‘ has been difficult, annoying and expensive, as much 
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of it could not be performed without considerable personal 
inconvenience.” This statement, we suppose, is substan- 
tially true ; and indeed we see the traces of inqusitive re- 
search on the face of some of the narratives, that do equal 
credit to our author’s industry and intelligence. After all, 
however, we apprehend, that there are many errors, old 
and new, in the work, which may require to be overhauled 
and corrected. Some of these, indeed, we see, are pa- 
tent and glaring enough, and others we suppose are latent, 
or may be lurking in places which we have not explored. 
Wherefore, we would say caveat emptor—or rather lector,— 
for we really wish that the work may have a rapid sale, and 
wide popularity which it well deserves in spite of its defects. 
These, in fact, are much more than compensated by its va- 
rious merits. Among these, we may mention that the 
stories of border warfare between the Indians and the first 
settlers of the West, are striking and interesting in a high 
degree, and some of the single combats between the chiefs 
on both sides are more picturesque and exciting than any 
which Homer has given us in the battles of his heroes in 
the Iliad. We cannot say, indeed, that such things are 
particularly pleasant to our private fancy; but they serve, 
as Bayle says, to enlarge our knowledge of human nature, 
and, in the present case, they make us better acquainted 
with the difficulties and dangers which beset the path of 
the brave men—and well-matched women—who first en- 
larged the bounds of our republic towards the setting sun. 

We will only add, that though our author’s style is not 
always exactly chaste or correct, there is yet a wild flavor 
about it that makes it somewhat piquant even to our clas- 
sical taste. : 
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PRACTICAL ABILITY 


The main ingredients of practical ability, are requisite know- 
ledge and cultivated faculties; but of the two the latter is by far 
-the chief. A man of well-improved faculties, has the command 
of another’s knowledge. A man without them, has not the 
command of his own.— Quart. Rev. ee 
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KENNEDY’S SWALLOW BARN. 


Swallow Barn; or, a Sojourn in the Old Dominion. By 
J.P. Kennedy. Revised edition. With twenty illustra- 
tions by Strother. Putnam. 


[We remember reading this book when it first came out, some twenty 
years ago, or more, with considerable interest, and thinking it a very pleas- 
ant production to while away a vacant hour withal. We shall be pleased, 
of course, to look into it again, as soon as we can find a little leisure for the 
purpose. In the mean time, we take the following brief notice of it from 
the Literary World, which we dare say is all fair.] 


Swallow Barn is such another reproduction of the life 
of Old Virginia as Bracebridge Hall is of the cheerful Old 
England. Both we fear are pictures of fading and half 
forgotten existences; but they will remain happy types of 
the minds of their respective authors, genial, graceful 
views of human nature and social life, ideals which, even 
in the most troublous times, will be always more or less 
realized—for the heart will always answer to scenes of 
quict and friendship, traits of domestic happiness, and 
carefully nurtured home humors. Mr. Kennedy drew such 
a picture of life some twenty years ago in his Swallow 
Barn. He intimates to us now in the preface to the new 
edition of the work, that all this romance of the Old Do- 
minion is becoming traditional. It is doubtless so, and 
much to-be regretted is the fact of the changes coming 
over our old national manners of the era of the ovclotiant 
but we have the guarantee in the favorable reception of 
works of this class that the spirit is not extinct. Sure we 
are that what was amiable and happy in those old tiz.es 
will be reproduced again in new and stranger forms, per- 
haps, but in the ancient vitality. 

Mr. Kennedy’s book is and will remain a favorite picture 
of the South. Its very languor is characteristtc of the topic. 
You have no keen sensations or closely-packed energetic 
writing, but a leisurely induction of incident aad anecdote. 
There is time enough before us all: “ old Virginia never 
tires ;” and of a long summer afternoon or winter’s fireside, 
Swallow Barn may be sately entertained as among the most 
cheerful of companions. Its sketches are commonly of 
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the Irvingesque type, amiable in temper, but not withont 
an occasional touch of humorous satire to relieve them 
from the insipjdity of dull eulogy. 

Of the illustrations we can say they are additions to the 
work, on a favorite theory of our own that any pictures 
help the imagination. 


THE LINDEN LEAF. 


Sweet Leaf of the Linden, that borne on the stream, 
Art passing away with the sun’s setting beam, 

Ah why didst thou leave that fair tree on the hill 
That bore thee so bravely and cherished thee still ; 
And the light rustling leaves too, a musical throng, 
That danced in wild glee to the mocking-bird’s song? 
And thou wert as airy and gladsome as they, 

Until that young Zephyrus stole thee away. 

Ah why didst thou let that false, flattering wind, 
Persuade thee to leave all thy kindred behind ; 

The fond mother tree that remembers thee yet, 

And the sweet sister leaves that can never forget ; 
To wander with him—though thou knewest not where ; 
But to pine and consume: in a green-yellow care! * 
And where is he now, that gay, volatile breeze ? 

O playing with all the fresh leaves on the trees; 
And whispering to them the same fanciful tale 

That he knows, the sly spirit, will always prevail. 
And what cares he now for the credulous leaf 

That he lured, and has left in disconsolate grief? 
Ah! what cares he now for her desolate state ? 

Or what wilPhe care for her piteous fate? 

And what shall that be ? But thou needst not reply; 
For what can it be but to wither and die. 


IGNoTUsS. 
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Darius Bntelligenee. 


THE CONVENTION. 


This body adjourned on the Ist of August last, after a ses- 
sion of eight months, having at length succeeded in forming the 
plan of a Constitution which is to be submitted to the people 
of the State for adoption or rejection, on the 4th Thursday in 
this month, the 23rd inst. We note some of its leading features 
as follows: 

Every free white male citizen of the age of 21 years, whe 
has resided two years in the State, and one yearin the county, 
city, or town where he offers his vote, shall have the right of 
suffrage. 

The General Assembly shall consist of a House of Delegates 
of 152 members, to be chosen biennially, and a Senate of 50, 
chosen for four years, and apportioned among the different sec- 
tions of the State by an arrangement (the result of a compro- 
mise) which gives a majority of 14 to the West in the former 
body, and of 10 to the East in the latter. Bills and resolutions 
may originate in either house. 

o session of the General Assembly, after [the first under 
this constitution, shall continue longer than ninety days, without 
the concurrence of three-fifths of the members elected to each 
house, in which case, the session may be extended for a further 
period, not exceeding thirty days. 

The Governor shall be chosen by popular vote, for four years, 
and shall be ineligible for a succeeding term, and to any other 
office during the period of his service. 

A Lieutenant Governor shall be elected at the same time, and 
for the same term as the Governor: he shall be president of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote in the body. 

A Secretary of the Commonwealth, Treasurer, and an Audi- 
tor of Public Aecounts shall be elected by the joint votes of the 
two houses of the General Assembly, and continue in office for 
the term of two years, unless sooner removed. 

For the Judiciary department, there shall be a Supreme Court 
of A peals, District Courts, and Circuit Courts; the jurisdiction 
of which tribunals, and the judges thereof, except so far as the 
same is conferred by the constitution, shall be regulated by law. 

The judges for these courts shall be elected, in the sections, 
(five in number,) by the voters therein, five to form the Court of 
Appeals, to hold office for twelve years; and in the circuits, 
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(twenty-one in number,) by the voters therein, twenty-one, to 
form the Circuit and District Courts; holding office for eight 
years. 

There shall be a County Court in each county with the same 
jurisdiction as that of the existing County Courts, except as far 
as it is modified by this constitution, or may be changed by law. 

At every election of a Governor, an Attorney General shall 
be elected by the voters of the Commonwealth, for the term of 
four years. 


Taxation shall be ad valorem ; slaves under twelve years ex- 
empt, those over that age to be taxed for an amount not exceed- 
ing that levied upon 300 acres of land; white males to pay a 
capitation tax equal to that upon 200 acres of land; one half of 
which shall be appropriated to primary education; incomes, 
— and licenses may be taxed at the pleasure of the Legis- 
ature. 

The liability to the State of any incorporated company can 
not be released. 

The credit of the State can not be pledged for the debt of 
= corporation. 

otteries are prohibited. 

Divorces may be granted by the court, as shall be provided 
by law. 

"haus shall be passed for the registration of voters, and of 
marriages, births and deaths, of both whites and blacks, and for 
taking a census of the State at intervals of five years from the 
date of the United States census. 

Laws may be passed disqualifying thése taking part in a duel, 
either as principals or seconds, from holding any office whatso- 
ever of trust or emolument under the Commonwealth; but no 
such law shall have any retrospective action. 

Laws may be passed providing for the relief of the Com- 
monwealth from the free colored population, by removal or oth- 
erwise. 

Emancipated slaves can not remain more than twelve months 
in the Commonwealth, under penalty of being again reduced to 
slavery. 

There shall be set apart anuually, from the accruing revenue, 
a sum equal to seven per cent. of the State debt existing on the 
first day of January, 1852. The fund thus set apart shall be 
called the Sinking Fund, and shall be applied to the payment 
of the interest of the State debt, and the principal of such part 
as may be redeemable. 

Whenever, after the said first day of January a debt shall be 
contracted by the Commonwealth, there shall be set apart in 
like manner, annually, for thirty-four years, a sum exceeding by 
one per cent. the aggregate annual interest agreed to be paid 
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thereon, at the time contracted, which sum shall be part of the 
Sinking Fund, and shall be applied in the manner before di- 
rected. 

This plan of a new Constitution was not passed by the Con- 
vention with entire unanimity; but only by a vote of 75 to 33. 
It seems to be taken for granted, however, on all sides, that it 
will be adopted by the people, by a very large majority. And 
indeed the Convention seems to have forestalled this result by 
determining that it may be voted for or against, not merely by 
their constituents, but by all the new voters on whom it propo- 
ses to confer the right of suffrage after its adoption. 


THE LATE GOVERNOR McDOWELL. 


The Hon. James McDowell, sometime Governor of our State, 
and subsequently a member ef Congress, died at his residence 
in Lexington, on the 24th of August last, in the 56th year of his 

age. 
— McD. was born in Lexington some time about 
the year 1795, and, in early youth, acquired the elements of a 
liberal education at Washington College in that place. Thence 
he afterwards repaired to Yale, and subsequently to Princeton, 
where he finished his college course, with distinction, in 1816. 
Returning to his native town, he continued to pursue his studies, 
to store his mind with useful knowledge, and to cultivate his 
taleuts with assiduous care. 

Thus qualified, his first appearance in public life was in 1830, 
when he came into the House of Delegates, (the first under the 
new constitution,) where he was highly respected, but was not 
immediately distinguished among the lights of the hall at that 
period. In the following year, however, 1832, he came out with 
great eclat in the famous debate on the subject of slavery, (kin- 
dled by the then recent insurrection in Southampton,) and was 
thenceforth always recognised as one of the most able and elo- 
quent speakers in the House. He had not, indeed, the readi- 
ness or tact of a prompt debater, and was understood to be ra- 
ther slow and laborious in his preparations ; but he spoke always 
in a handsome flowing style, and with great weight and effect. 

Increasing in public estimation, in 1832, he was elected by the 
Legislature Governor of the Commonwealth; and discharged 
the duties of the office for his term of three years, with a dignity 
and propriety that seemed to shed new lustre on the chair of 
state, as well ason himself. 

Retiring from this post to private life, he was soon afterwards 
elected a member of Congress for the district in which he re- 
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sided, and held his position there until the end of the last ses- 
sion, when he went out of course, but was still before the peo- 

le, and would no doubt have been returned again. In the 

ouse, he was not perhaps exactly in his proper element. (as he 
would have been in the Senate,) but he acquired great influence 
and reputation, by the gravity and moderation of his course, and, 
more particularly, by his wise and cordial support of those mea- 
sures which have saved and strengthened our union, and by a 
memorable speeeh which, under peculiar circumstances, is said 
to have produced a finer and deeper impression than almost any 
other that was ever delivered on the floor. 

For his character, the basis of all his worth was no doubt that 
firm religious principle which he possessed and practised upon 
with a uniformity and consistency that adorned his public, as 
well as his private life. Guided always by conscience, and aim- 
ing always to do right, his whole course was as beautiful as it 
was brilliant, and we may well believe, what we are happy to 
learn, that his “* end was peace.” 


THE LATE PROFESSOR TUCKER. 


Professor N. Beverley Tucker, sometime a Judge in Missouri, 
and subsequently Professor of Law in William & Mary College, 
died at Winchester on the 26th of August last, in the 68th year 
of his age. We take the following notice of him, (with some 
omissions,) from the International Magazine for this present 
mouth. ‘The subject of our notice was not inferior to the 
kinsmav whose fame was so peculiar, in all the essentials of a 
high character and an exquisite genius. His writings, like the 
speeches of Johu Randolph, were distinguished by freedom, 
grace, wonderful raciness and spirit, and remarkable eloquence 
and point. He was the author of a series of lectures on Gov- 
ernment—that of the United States in particular, in which he 
exhibits himself asa politician of the States Rights School, un- 
bending and unyielding in his faith, and tenacious of its miuu- 
test points. They are beautifully written—are, in short, among 
the best specimens of political writing which we possess. Judge 
Tucker, (he was sometime on the bench in Missouri,) was the 
author of many other works which deserve to be better known. 
His province was fiction as well as politics, and he wrote poe- 
try with singular vigor. He was the translator of Goethe's Iph- 
igenia, which was published in the Southern Literary Messen- 
ger, and has left among other manuscripts, an original drama, 
entitled * Viola,’ written in blank verse. His novel of ‘ George 
Balcombe,’ will be remembered by many readers, as a prose fic- 
tion at once highly interesting and well-written. His ‘ Partisan. 
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Leader,’ another prose fiction in two volumes, is a political ro- 
’ mance, embodying the Southern hostility to Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration, and ‘illustrating the tendencies of his party to a 
mpes usurpation of all the attributes of sovereign power.’ 

is latest production, we believe, is a scathing criticism in the 
July issue of the Southern Quarterly Review, of Garland’s Life 
of John Randolph, a work which he bitterly denounced. Like 
his half-brother, the orator of Roanoke, Judge Tucker was a 
person of intense feelings and great excitability, an eager im- 
pulse, and a keen power of sarcasm. He wrote with all the 
eloquence with which the latter spoke. His style is marked by 
great ease and freedom, by felicities of expression which give an 
epigrammatic point to his sentences, and by a sweetness and 
harmony of arrangement, which bestow music upon the ear 
without falling into monotony. Judge T. was a man of warm 

assions but noble nature; of powers of satire, but of benevo- 
ent heart. His last appearance in affairs was as a member of 
the Nashville Convention. 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 


This patriotic assemblage was held in the Hall of the House 
of Delegates on the 10th ult. The object of this meeting—to 
awaken publie attention to the importance of bringing back our 
foreigu trade, and fostering our own shipping interest—is wor- 
thy of all approbation, and we may hope that the resolutions 
adopted by the body, and the spirit kindled and diffused by its 
action, will have a salutary influence towards producing the 
most desirable result. We regret that we have no room to re- 
cord the proceedings ; but we may revert to the subject again. 


POLITICAL PREPARATIONS. 


The Democratic Convention assembled at Staunton, on the 
24th ult., anticipating the adoption of the new Constitution by 
the people, have nominated Joseph Jobnson, of Harrison, for 
Governor; Shelton F. Leake, of Madison, for Lieut. Governor; 
and Willis P. Bocock, of Appomattox, for Attorney General. 

The Whig Convention assembled at Charlottesvillé, on tha 
25th ult., for the same purpose, have nominated George W. 
Summers, of Kanawha, for Governor; Samuel Watts of Nor- 
folk county, for Lieutenant Governor; and Sydney S. Baxter, 
of Richmond, for Attorney General. ; 
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LIVES OF THE WESTERN PIONEERS. 


For several years it has been known to many students of our 
early history, that Mr. Lyman C. Draper was devoting his time 
aud estate, and faculties admirably trained for such pursuits, to 
the collection of whatever materials still exist for the illustration 
of the lives of the Western Pioneers. He has carefully explor- 
ed all the valley of the Mississippi, under the most favorable 
auspices—by his intelligence and enthusiasm and large acquain- 
tance with the most conspicuous people, commended to every 
family which was the repository of special traditions or of writ- 
teu documents—and he has succeeded in amassing a collection 
of MS. letters, narratives, and other papers, and of printed 
books, pamphlets, magazines, and journals, more extensive than 
is possessed by many of the state historical societies, while in 
character it is altogether and necessarily unique. He proposes 
soon to publish his first work, T'he Life and Times of General 
George Rogers Clarke, (whose papers have been long in his pos- 
session, and whose surviving Indian fighters and other associates 
he bas personally visited), in two octavo volumes, to be followed 
by shorter historical memoirs of Colonel Daniel Boone, General 
Simon Kenton, General John Sevier of East Tennessee, Gene- 
ral James Robertson, Captain Samuel Brady, Colonel William 
Crawford, the Wetzells, &c., &c. The field of his researches, 
it will be seen, embraces the entire sweep of the Mississippi, 
every streamlet flowing into which has been crimsoned with the 
blood of sanguinary conflicts, every seutinel mountain looking 
down to whose waves has been a witness of more terrible and 
strange vicissitudes and adventures than have been invented by 
all the romancers.*—Inter. Mag. 


* Mr. D. however, in a letter to us, written since the date of the above 
article, intimates that he shall probably begin his publications with the Life 
and Adventures of Capt. Samuel Brady, and reserve the Memoir of Gene- 
ral Clark for a later issue. We shall expect the appearance of this last 
work with some impatience, as we hope to read it with much pleasure. 


THE YACHT AMERICA. 


Much excitement has been created in England by a match 
between the yacht America, owned by Mr. John C. Stevens, of. 
New York, and the yacht Titania, and by other matches be- 
tween the America and the most celebrated yachts in England, 
in all of which the America was successful. The America ar- 
rived out early in July. Hitherto the dozen or more yacht ciubs 
in the United Kingdom had never dreamed of foreign competi- 
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tion. It was just known that there was an Imperial Yacht Club 
of St. Petersburg, maintained to encourage a nautical spirit 
among the nobility ; and that owners of yachts at Rotterdam had 
enrolled themselves as the “ Royal Netherlands Yacht Club ;” 
but, till the America appeared, the few who were aware of the 
fact that there was a flourishing club at New York did not re- 
gard it as of the slightest consequence, or as at all likely to in- 
terfere with their monopoly of the most useful of sports. The 
few trial runs the America made after her arrival proved she 
was possessed of great speed, and that the owners were not 80 
little justified as at first they had been thought in offering to back 
an untried vessel against any yacht in the English waters for 
the large sum of £10,000. As the day of the Royal Squad- 
ron’s grand match drew near, the entries became numerous. In 
the memory of man Cowes never presented such an appearance 
as on the 22d of August. A large portion of the peerage and 
gentry of the United Kingdom had left their residences, and for- 
saken the sports of the moors, to witness the struggle. There 
must have been a hundred yachts lying at anchor in the roads; 
the beach was crowded, from Egypt to the piers ; the esplanade 
in front of the Club thronged with ladies and gentlemen, and 
with the people inland, who came over in shoals, with wives, 
sons, and daughters, for the day. Eighteen yachts entered as 
competitors; the largest of which was a three-mast schooner, 
the Brilliant, 392 tons; and the smallest a cutter, Volante, 48 
tons. Nine of the yachts were of above 100 tons, and nine 
were of less than 100 tons. The America’s burden is 170 tons. 
The umpire in the case was Earl Wilton, and the triumph of 
the America complete. The “Cup of All Nations” was pre- 
sented to Commodore Stephens and his brother, the owners of 
the America, after a dinner in the club-house that night. Mr. 
Abbot Lawrence was present, and acknowledged the compli- 
ments paid to this country. The yacht has since been sold to an 
English gentleman,—to be a model for British naval architects. 
Inter. Mag. 


_— 


THE GRAND EXHIBITION. 


We see by the papers that this highly important and interest- 
ing display of the industry of all nations was to close—and we 
may fairly presume has closed—about this time. Its effect 
on the public mind, especially in Europe, has no doubt been great 
and salutary, and its happy influence will continue for years and 
ages tocome. We are pleased to learn that, after all, our own 
country did not come off so badly in the affair. There was in- 
deed, it seems, at first, some disposition on the part of some of 
the leading London papers to cavil at our contributions to the 
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Exhibition ; but even they have changed their tone for the bet- 
ter. We are particularly gratified to observe that the palm of 
useful inventions has been very fairly carried off by a citizen of 
our own State. Mr. McCormick’s reaping machine ‘has been 
acknowledged on all hands to bear The bell, and he is likely, 
we learn, to reap an ample harvest of profit as well as praise. 
We rejoice heartily in his success. 


RICHMOND ATHENEUM. 


We are happy to note here, that the Common Council of our 
city have passed an ordinance converting the Academy into an 
Atheneum—providing for the delivery of lectures—and assign- 
ing rooms in the building for the accommodation of the Rich- 
mond Library Company, and of our Virginia Historical Society, 
with an annual allowance of one hundred and fifty dollars to 
each, for the purchase of books. The scheme embraces also a 
provision for the education of the poor children of the corpora- 
tion on a large and liberal scale. We regard this measure as 
highly honorable to the body, and as fairly promising to secure 
the most important results to ourcommunity, and to our whole 
State. We shall recur to the subject again. 


AMiscellann. 


IDLENESS, AND IDLERS. 


Many are the men, besides musicians, who lose their time in 
keeping it, and beat it only to kill it; but as it is better to wear 
out than to rust out, so is even an idle occupation, preferable to 
idleness. Time is the material of life; to kill it, therefore, is 
pro tanto a moral suicide. Indisputable is the fact that such 
idlers do sometimes actually die of the tedium vite brought on 
by inoccupation, and I would respectfully submit that in these 
cases the coroner should be summoned, and a verdict be return- 
ed of felo de se. To bury them in a cross road, however, (after 
the provision of the English law,) would be inappropriate, since 
that locality is busy and bustling, and of service to the commu- 
nity. No, they should lie in a waste, for such they made of their 
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time, with the inseription, “ Here sleeps one in death who never 
did any thing else in his lifetime, and who has now become 
what he always was—nothing.” And over the remains of this 
human weed sheuld wave the vegetable weed, ‘ that rots itself 
at ease on Lethe’s wharf,” and poppies, and darnel, and rank 
fumiter, and slothful fungus; and, in order to show the cause of 
his death, his grave should be overrun with idle thyme. 


THE LYRE. 


Perhaps the nearest approach to poetry that Swift ever made 
was in writing the following lines in praise of it. 


Not empire to the rising sun, 

By valour, conduct, fortune won ; 
Not highest wisdom in debates 
For framing laws to govern States; 
Not skill in sciences profound, 

So large to grasp the circle round, 
Such heavenly influence require, 
As how to strike the Muses’ lyre. 


LINES TO A YOUNG LADY. 
With an Althea. 


Accept this althea, my dear, 
The fairest that Autumn bestows; 
Had we met in the Spring of the year, 
I would have. presented a rose. 


But the flower of Love will not stay, 
When the season of Pleasure is past ; 
While Friendship’s, still cheerful and gay, 
Shall bloom and be bright to the last. 
Baccalaureus. 
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WORDS WITHOUT DEEDS. 


Ingenious words which do not spring from any earnest mean- . 
ing, and are not to end in any action, are of all human products 
the plentifullest at present, and the most worthless—not to say 
(as we might) far worse than worthless, positively noxious, un- 
wholesome in a high degree to every human virtue, and fast be- 
coming a mere offence and affliction to all serious persons.”— 
Carlyle. 


-_—— 


TULIPS AND TWO-LIPS. 


The Mania for Tulips has long passed away ; 
But the passion for Two-J.ips will never decay. 
Martial Minor. 


YES AND NO. 
Advice to a Young Lady. 


Wouldst thou secure much happiness? 
Be careful how thou sayest “ Yes :” 
Wouldst thou escape a deal of woe? 
Be wise and firm in saying “No.” 
Mentor. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a valuable and interesting communication . 
from our correspondent, Lyman C. Draper, Esq., on the subject 
of the Shawnee Expedition of 1756; but too late for our pres- 
ent number. It shall appear in our next. 

With this number we close our fourth annual volume, and 
conclude what we may call the first series of our work. In 
continuing our journal another year, we shall probably conduct 
it on something of a new plan; or, at least, we shall introduce 
some new features into it, which, we hope, will make it still 
more useful and agreeable to our readers. 








